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except the ancient colony of Newfoundland. We may
therefore define a Dominion as a territory of the
British Crown enjoying fall powers of self-govern-
ment on a national rather than a provincial scale, with
Canada as its prototype.
The Canadian pattern is roughly as follows. The
constitution is to be "similar in principle to that cf
the United Kingdom," the executive power being
exercised in theory by a Governor-General and Privy
Councillors, in practice by a Prime Minister and
Cabinet, who are sworn of the Council and represent
the majority party or parties in the Canadian House of
Commons. This House has 245 members, elected by
single-member constituencies, and shares the power of
legislation with a Senate of 96 members, whom the
Governor-General (on the advice of his Prime Mini-
ster) appoints for life to represent the different provinces
in a fixed proportion. Other institutions, not specified
by statute, are broadly speaking English in pattern.
There is a Dominion Civil Service recruited by com-
petitive examination; the judges administer the
common law; there are justices of the peace; and the
Dominion police service (the "Mounties") excels most
English services in renown and perhaps in efficiency.
But in one respect the Canadian constitution is
wholly different from the British. Because provincial
feeling (as among the French "habitants" of Quebec),
was extremely strong, it was deemed advisable to
retain, alongside of the new Dominion Government,
the whole paraphernalia of lieutenant-governors,
ministries, legislative assemblies, and even separate
judicatures for the several provinces. The Dominion
Government, indeed, exercises all powers not speci-
fically conferred on the provinces by the Act, but